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original course was changed gradually in the direction of the new science and
philosophy of Newton and Locke.
The most significant difference, however, between Yale and Harvard up to the
time of the American Revolution seems to have been that Yale gave greater emphasis
to the religious nature of college education and the desirability of continuing the
prescribed curriculum for religious ends. Whereas the religious position of Harvard had
been considerably liberalized, the following statement of President Clap in 1754
illustrates the more traditional position of Yale:
Colleges, are Religious Societies, of a Superior Nature to all others. For
whereas Parishes, are Societies, for training up the Common People; Colleges, are
Societies of Ministers, for training up Persons for the Work of the Ministry....
Some indeed, have supposed, that, the only Design of Colleges, was to teach the
Arts, and Sciences.. .. But, it is probable, that there is not a College, to be
found upon Earth, upon such a Constitution.9
Most of the colonial colleges were generally similar in their loyalty to this
tradition and to an emphasis upon the study of divinity, the classics, mathematics, and
philosophy. Their histories up to the Revolution showed little that was radically
different, with a few notable exceptions. With the founding of King's College (Colum-
bia) in New York City in 1754, President Samuel Johnson leavened the strictly
sectarian character and aim by the formal toleration of religious beliefs and a
broadening of the scope of liberal studies. With the establishment of the College of
Philadelphia in 1755 (University of Pennsylvania), the traditional literary and aristo-
cratic conception of liberal education was frontally challenged by the first provost,
Reverend William Smith. It is likely that Smith's curriculum for the Philadelphia
college was framed in the image of his own Scottish training and the course that had
shortly before (1753) been revised at King's College, Aberdeen. His "Scheme of
liberal Education" embraced the greatest diversity of subjects of any college in
America at the time; three "Schools of Philosophy" included instrumental philosophy
(technology), moral philosophy (social science), and natural philosophy (physical
science).
Because the colonists followed the pattern of the English colleges, they did not
institute the formal professional studies in law, medicine, or theology that charac-
terized the medieval university. Education for these professions during most of the
eighteenth century was gained by apprenticeship to a practicing lawyer, physician, or
clergyman. No specialized instruction in law was given until 1793, when a Kent
professor of law was established at Columbia.
Similarly, professional training in medicine was acquired when boys in their
teens were apprenticed to physicians, to do the menial work and pick up what
information they could. As a result, American medicine lagged considerably behind
European medicine during the eighteenth century. However, as the study of science
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